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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE A.A.L. 
The President replies to two letters in the August issue: 


The first (and unpublished) part of my Address was compiled only after 
very careful reference to notes in The Library Assistant, Library Notes 
and the Library Association Record, of both the A.A.L. and L.A. Meet- 
ings, records of meetings between representatives of the L.A. and the 
A.A.L., and L.A. Council Minutes, and I drew careful attention to the 
various occasions on which the Library Association had, as Mr. Gardner 
puts it, given the A.A.L. opportunity to commit suicide. Since the war 
negotiations between the two bodies were opened once again, in an effort 
to solve the problem. These negotiations petered out through either the 
unwillingness or inability of the representatives to find a common ground 
for discussion, and the state of laissez-faire continues. 

I also made a disclaimer in my opening paragraph, in which I said 
that the President should speak without fear or favour, that he should 
be allowed to express his own opinions. I added, “‘ What I have to say 
does not in any way reflect the considered opinions of the Council. The 
opinions and conclusions are my own.” 

My proposals, which Mr. Gardner considers “lacking in both wisdom 
and statesmanship,” were put forward to encourage discussion among the 
membership, to try and produce new ideas, and although part of them 
may be considered destructive of the present amalgamation, this part 
should not obscure the constructive suggestions put forward, These 
proposals, made in a provocative but constructive spirit, are, I maintain, 
worthy of some serious consideration. Mr. Hutchings statement of the 
decline and fall of the A.A.L. was widely circulated in Yorkshire. It was 
destructive, and because I respect Mr. Hutchings as one of the most 
progressive members of the L.A. Council, I felt that I should fire a 
counter-blast when the opportunity offered itself. Perhaps Mr. Gardner 
considers Hutchings’ statement silly also and not worthy of consideration? 

His letter makes reference to the large A.A.L. membership and sug- 
gets that a mere tick on a piece of paper is the reason for this. Is this a 
reply to my statement that the Library Association membership would not 
be so large if it did not compel members to join before they could sit the 
L.A. examinations? 

* * - 

I am very disappointed to be so misunderstood by Miss Jepson, and 
it has taken me three weeks to pluck up enough courage to reply! My 
faith in the fair sex is shaken, because I so carefully prepared my question 
at the G.L.D. Annual General Meeting and recorded Miss Jepson’s reply 
almost verbatim. Now I am accused of “shamefully mis-quoting.” I 
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remember, too, after the meeting, thanking her for giving me the 
which I frankly admitted was the reply that I had hoped for. 
Perhaps I should have omitted the lady’s name. One is neve 


too 
old to learn. Miss Jepson, please accept my apologies for the dis‘ress 
and anger I caused you. 
J. S. Bristow 
* * * 
Mr. Milton’s letter (in the August issue) examplifies, I am afraid, 


the misconception which many librarians have of the trade union side of 
their profession and the respective roles of the L.A. and NALGO. While 
respecting your editorial admonition “to avoid going once more over 
familiar ground,” there are one or two points in Mr. Milton's letter which, 
I feel, call for comment. He thinks that “to leave all negotiations with 
our employers in the hands of NALGO is an intolerable dereliction of 
duty and tantamount to professional suicide,” but what else can we do? 
NALGO is our trade union and is the only body qualified to negotiate 
for us. The L.A., through the Joint Consultative Committee, can make 
recommendations and give advice on service conditions, as they affect the 
profession, to the staff side of the National Joint Council, but, by its con- 
stitution the L.A. cannot negotiate directly with our employers. 

The answer Mr. Milton suggests is a separate association formed 
from the A.A.L. Since it is to be a negotiating body it would have to 
be independent of the L.A., hence another subscription (the S.M.C.C.L 
collects one from each of its members); and to what avail? We should 
still have to negotiate through the National Joint Council, and since we 
should be too small a body to be allotted a seat on the Council, our 
negotiators would remain precisely the same—our sole advantage would 
appear to be representation on the Joint Consultative Committee, in addi- 
tion, of course, to the L.A. representation. 

Mr. Milton states that in an association as large and all-embracing as 
NALGO we are too small a minority to make our special wants known, 
and we are bound to be swamped by other groups of local government 
officers. It is a truism that what we get out of any association is propor- 
tionate to what we put into it. Unless members of the profession are 
prepared to support NALGO, they cannot expect NALGO to be particu- 
larly concerned about their special needs or problems. On NALGO 
Branch Executive Committees the Libraries Department has equal repre- 
sentation with all other departments. If the members elected take their 
share of the committee work and take an interest in the welfare of their 
colleagues in Local Government, I believe their colleagues will take an 
interest in them and in their special problems. My own feeling is that 
the A.A.L. could do a most useful job by acting as a liaison between 
members who are also active NALGO members and officers of the L.A.., 
so that action on any particular matter could be co-related and pressed, 
on the one hand through the L.A. and the Joint Consultative Committee, 
and on the other through individual representatives at local and district 
level. 


E. W. Moxey, 
Chief Assistant, Wallasey P.L. 


I suppose that the teachers’ professional association to which Mr. 
Milton refers is the National Union of Teachers, the strongest among 
several teachers’ associations. The N.U.T. provides inter .alia for its 
members, of whom students pay no subscription, advice about study and 
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courses, and for all teachers an appointments service aiming at matching 
available posts with potential applicants’ qualifications. It is not an 
examining body. The nearest equivalents to the L.A. in the teaching 
profession are surely the College of Preceptors and the Royal Society of 
Teachers, though only the Ministry of Education can certify teachers as 
qualified, so that no professional association can, like the L.A., virtually 
compel most members of the profession to join. 


An examination of other professions would no doubt illuminate the 
proper organisation of the library profession, and the proper function of 
the L.A. Do physicians, architects, and organists organise associations 
apart from the B.M.A., R.I.B.A. and R.C.O. for defending their social 
and economic status, and in each case how much discussion of profes- 
sional techniques occurs in the meetings and journals of the licensing 
body and how much in those of the defence association; and which 
members of the profession pay subscriptions to the former? 


Unprotected by prestige, librarains need surely an association inde- 
pendent of the L.A. (which could appropriately propagate theories and 
methods), an association concerned not primarily with examinations and 
licensing, but with professional welfare, to secure for librarians conditions 
of employment comparable with those secured by the N.U.T. for teachers. 


Such an association could aim:— 


(a) to negotiate salary scales :— 

(i) that all employers must pay at least; 

(ii) that do not depend on each employer’s grading of jobs; 

(iii) that provide for appropriate increments for degrees, 
diplomas and certificates— unless such increments would 
discourage the appointment of persons entitled to them; 

(iv) that provide increments in respect of time spent perform- 
ing National Service. 

(b) to negotiate one superannuation scheme for all librarians, in 
order to facilitate movement between public, university, special 
and other libraries. 

(c) to provide for librarians their own insurance schemes, which 
could surely be at least as advantageous as those of the 
Teachers’ Provident Society and the Teachers’ Assurance 
Company. 

(d) to run an appointments bureau with an advisory service. 


Librarianship, if less strenuous and time-consuming (once all exams. 
are passed) than teaching, requires more copious and more advanced 
technical knowledge, that deserves more remuneration than it now 
receives. Public ignorance of the knowledge and skill possessed and 
applied by librarians depresses our salaries, while we suffer, like all public 
servants except civil servants, from people’s unwillingness to pay rates 
sufficient to remunerate local government officers or taxes sufficient to 
reward university staffs, whereas people blindly pay the concealed charges 
that amply remunerate business men. Perhaps we need a link with the 
state, before we can enjoy a salary system comparable with teachers’ 
Burnham scales. Certainly we need to enlighten the public about our 
work. Indubitably we need a union for professional welfare, and licensing 
bodies such as the L.A. now is, are hardly suitable for defending us against 
depreciation of real wages in this century of inflation. 


D. W. Hope, 
Assistant, Northumberland Co. L. 
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TALKING ABOUT READING. 


The August Editorial in explanation 
and apology for the article on Thomas 
Wolfe betrayed a determination to 
preserve the dignity of the large num- 
ber of librarians who are incapable of 
enjoying any literature of a standard 
higher than the best-seller novel. It 
also suggested a perfectly valid reason 
for publishing criticism. 

The article on Thomas Wolfe was an 
unfortunate beginning if it was an 
example of what you intend. Anyone 
who has an interest in literature has 
read the same material over and over 
within the last ten years. Anyone who 
is not interested would pay as much 
attention to the article as to a poem. 

The possibility that should be 
explored is that there could be such a 
thing as Library Criticism. That 
experts in reading and reading tastes 
should not be able to criticise literature 
from the angle of the reader’s adviser 
is probable, but why ape the literary 
critic until we have explored the possi- 
bilities of our own speciality? There 
are enough readership surveys and 
social analyses in existence to provide 
a firm basis for work in the subject. 

As an example of what I mean, the 
article on Wolfe neglected completely 
the point that he wrote pages and 
pages that play no part in the plot, are 
very hard to read, and would put a 
majority of fiction readers off Thomas 
Wolfe and make them horribly sus- 
picious of any further recommenda- 
tions we might make. 

L. B. Horne, 
Acton P.L. 


PLAIN WORDS. 


Might a plea.be made that contribu- 
tors to the Assistant Librarian read the 
admirable book by Sir Ernest Gowers 
entitled Plain words. On the first page 
appears the following: ‘‘ Nay, does the 
writer himself always know just what 
he means? Even when he knows what 
he means, and says it in a way that is 
clear to him, is it always equally clear 
to his reader?” Of late the articles 
and letters in the Assistant have been 
getting less clear, visibility at times 
being almost zero, One does not 


expect basic English, although that 
would be preferable to some o! the 
tortuous and laboured sentences which 
have been inflicted upon us. And an 
unusual word is always preferred to 
the familiar—one can almost imagine 
contributors writing with a Thesaurus 
in one hand, translating from the 
commonplace into the fancy. 

This tendency to the fancifui has 
been prevalent for some time, rea hing 
its peak with the article ‘‘ View of the 
Final Examination’ in the August 
issue. I had intended answering the 
article in question, but upen second 
and third reading I was not sure 
whether I agreed or disagreed with the 
views expressed ! 

It must be admitted that this plea 
for plainer words is not entirely unsel- 
fish. If this taste for the fanciful is 
allowed to flourish unhindered (you 
see how easy it is to be trapped!), the 
time will come wher I shall have to 
turn to the cover to see whether I am 
reading the Assistant or the Record. 

E. W. CHAPMAN, 
Senior Assistant, Canning Town 
Branch, West Ham P.L. 


COMMERCIAL AND TECHNICAL. 

I am _ grateful to Mr. Smyth for 
pointing out the deplorable error about 
Bradshaw’s Continental Guide in my 
book Commercial and Technical 
Libraries. The reference was correct 
when written in 1938, but somehow 
slipped unchallenged through succeed- 
ing checks, possibly because the Guide 
had so long been familiar to older 
librarians. He is quite right, too, on 
several other points. The book had a 
long gestation, interrupted by six 
years of war work, two years’ hard 
labour on the Copyright Committee, 
and my own insistence that my system’s 
efficiency must take precedence over 
any book. It was born with difficulty: 
the compositor’s mental balance was 
upset in the !ater stages. I must confess, 
too, that my experience makes me more 
“at home ” with the technical library, 
and, as he says, I am an administrator 
of libraries, not a departmental 
specialist. 

Having thus, in the current jargon, 
indulged in my bout of self-criticism, | 
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begin to entertain a perhaps unworthy 
thought that Mr. Smyth himself might 
benefit from this chastening exercise. 
Am I right in sensing behind his criti- 
cisms a belief that the Commercial 
Information Service is all that really 
matters? Had he been building up a 
Commercial Library, rather than a 
Commercial Information Department, 
he might, I hope, ave found the dis- 
cussion of the subjects to be included 
in the book stock more important than 
details of individual sources and the 
odd scraps of information which every 
information officer collects from the 
most unlikely sources, and uses or dis- 
cards according to the needs of his 
enquiries. I fear I cannot share his 
view that the vertical file, familiar to 
every Office boy for nearly half a cen- 
tury, deserved detailed mention. Surely 
we can assume that every librarian and 
assistant knows about these things. In 
my innocence, I imagined that I had 
presented the case for and against the 
clippings file quite adequately on page 
226. Certainly I might have aired my 
views on what I would include in such 
a file and what I would merely index, 
but what use would it have been to a 
librarian facing very different problems 
in another city? Over and over again 
I insisted on the inevitable and proper 
divergencies in practice in the few com- 
mercial and technical libraries in exisi- 
ence, differences wisely based on the 
pragmatic approach librarians bring to 
their service to readers. I fear that 
many young men in libraries to-day are 
too prone to try to create a mystique 
out of gadgets. 

Mr. Smyth’s review makes me 
wonder whether the specialist is not 
too near his subject, or perhaps a little 
too engrossed in his enthusiasms, to 
deal broadly with a branch of librarian- 
ship so dependent on factors often 
peculiar to one library and rarely 
common to all. It may be that, after 
all, the administrator can hold the 
balance more justly: his vision may 
be clearer because it is not distorted by 
enlarging objects near at hand out of 
relation to their true value, 


J. P. Lams, 
City Librarian, Sheffield. 
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SCOTTISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER SCHOOL JULY 2nd—9th, 195; 


“ Newbattle? Never heard of it. Dalkeith—where’s that? Oh, 
Edinburgh, why didn’t you say so? What, the Scottish Library Associa- 
tion? I thought that had died out years ago!” 

Such was the reaction I got when I announced how I would be 
spending some of my annual leave. And now I am very glad, because 
the less. people are interested in the Summer School at Newbattle Abbey, 
the more chance I have of getting in next year, and if the proceedings 
come up to this year’s standard, I shall indeed have cause for rejoicing. 
But of course they will, they always do, judging by the appreciative 
comments of repeating students, though the weather is not always as 
obliging as it was this year! It only rained on Sunday, for the ’bus tour, 
and it cleared in time for us to get a good view of the Forth Bridge and 
Fife, Kingdom of. 

The inaugural address on the Sunday evening was given in the crypt 
as the classroom was so cold, and I wrote home for my winter woollies. 
When lectures began on Monday morning the weather had taken a turn 
for the better, and as the week progressed I became more and more 
thankful that there was no one at home to send them on. It was a big 
temptation to skip lectures, but it was worth resisting, for the galaxy of 
sixteen stars assembled for our edification shone no less brightly for the 
competition provided by the sun outside, Those who attended did so 
willingly, expectantly, and they were not disappointed. 

To detail all the highlights would take too long, but Mr. Tyler 
deserves a specially big hand for making Bliss comprehensible after an 
hour of bliss listening to Mr. Clark in the sun-soaked garden, and a medal, 
for keeping his audience awake. The combined effects of good food, 
warm sunshine, and the loss of certain articles of clothing did not visibly 
deter him, and the notes I took are still intelligible now, while his words, 
alas, grow dimmer. 

Apart from lectures, which themselves made the course worth the 
effort of attending, we learnt much from librarians from Switzerland, 
Canada, the West Indies, New Zealand and Australia, and Mr. Purdie 
and Mr. Gardner gave talks on their experiences in the United States, 
and India and Denmark, respectively. The visits to Edinburgh Central 
Public Library and the Scottish Central Library were impressive, to the 
liftman as well as to the thirty odd (sic) students who went. The last 
item on the agenda, a demonstration of interview technique, nearly ended 
in disaster when the students, as Committee, showed signs of wanting 
to elect the wrong man, but by a bit of smart counting by the Chairman, 
Mr. Scobbie, the right man was elected by one vote. We all agreed that 
we had learnt much not included in the L.A. syllabus. 

Our one regret was that time was too short—the lecturers had us 
begging for more, and we only became truly acquainted on the last night 
of all. And take it from me, the night life at Newbattle Abbey has to 
be heard to be believed. If you are at all fond of a peaceful night’s 
sleep, if you anticipate living to a ripe old age, on your O.A.P. and 
superannuation, don’t go to Newbattle when the S.L.A. Summer School 
is in session. Leave it to me. I will be there. 

(And so, I understand, will the hero of the plot, Mr. Cockburn, 
Deputy Librarian, Edinburgh P.L., from whom further details will not, 
I hope, be available). 

SHEILA WHITE. 
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members of the 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
DUKE’s AVENUE, 





NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and 
Councillors of the Association for the year 1956: 
Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Editor, and six 
nationally elected Councillors. 
Nominations must be made in writing by two or more 
Association, 
nominee, and reach me not later than 15th October, 1955. 


E. E. Moon, 


countersigned by the 


Honorary Secretary. 


CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE A.A.L.—3. 


WILLSON, Eleanor Joan, F.L.A., 
F.R.H.S., Chief Assistant and Chief 
Cataloguer, Hammersmith Public 


Libraries (Carnegie Central Library, 
Brook Green Road, London, W.6). 
Address: 30, Chepstow Villas, Lon- 
don, W.11. Born 1915. Unmarried. 
Appointments: Assistant, St. Maryle- 
bone Public Library, 1935-40; Assis- 
tant, subsequently Senior Cataloguer, 
then Central Lending Librarian, Ham- 
mersmith Public Libraries, 1940-50. 
Associations: A.A.L.: National Coun- 
cillor since 1950; Chairman of Ser- 
vices and Conditions Committee, 
1949-50; Chairman of the Council, 
1953-4; Honorary Secretary of G.L.D., 
1945-49. L.A.: London Branch Coun- 
cillor; Member of London and Home 


Counties Branch Committee since 
1953. S.C.E.L.: Member since its 
inception, Honorary Secretary 1950. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Tutor. Special 
interests: Gardening, local history, 
sitting on committees. 


[Miss Willson has been elected by 
Council to be Vice-President for 1956. 
September Council Notes will appear 
in the November issue}. 
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Rhode Island Compliments 


“We take pride in this valuable 
Reference Tool,” writes the State 
Librarian at Providence, 
—and we, at KEESINGS take 
pride in the fact that our docu- 
mentation of Current Affairs pulls 
its weight just as much in the 
smallest State of the U.S.A., as, 
for instance, in California, one 
hundred and fifty times its size. 
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TALKING ABOUT READING 


CHAPMAN MORTIMER 


by A. P. SHEARMAN 


THE NOVELS of Chapman Mortimer are fantastic: in them you will find 
little that relates to your own world or problems; instead there is a 
startling, unusual and vivid world where nothing is certain and everything 
contradictable; an escape world which has the effect of making the every- 
day world seem more interesting when you come back to it. At the 
same time these novels are realistically contemporary, both in their atti- 
tude and approach to life, and one feels about them, as John 
Lehmann puts it in The year’s work in literature, 1949: “a secret conni- 
vance for creations of our own time . . . the tonic effect (of) an entirely 
new book (which) derives, in part at least, from the sensation that the 
experience of one’s own time has somehow been enlarged, perfected and 
made permanent.” There is indeed this enlargement, polish—if not per- 
fection—and in addition an exciting quality which leads one to hope that 
these novels may have a permanence that will last longer than most 
novels published in the fifties. 


The author was born William Charles Chapman-Mortimer, in 1907; 
was educated privately and married in 1934. Apart from a book of 
children’s verses (“ written for fun”), and a story, “The Runner,” in 
Botteghe Oscure, his published work has all been in novel form. The 
first, A stranger on the stair, was published by Hart-Davis and went into 
a second impression the month it appeared, March, 1950. A third impres- 
sion followed in May. It is most interesting now as an introduction to 
what was to come: it showed the author’s clear ability to tell a com- 
pelling and essentially simple story in an undeniably original manner. 
Francis Wyndham describes it in The year’s work in literature, 1950: 
“(It) is short and concentrated . . . the construction is careful, and it has 
formal beauty.” He goes on to criticize it briefly: “The essential truth 
of the situation is obscured by a certain affectation of style . . . (it) may 
have been over-polished and its raw material over-refined.” The manner 
of telling the story is of importance to Mr. Mortimer-and the whole 
sequence of events in this book is told to the “ stranger ” by Edouard, an 
artist to whose strange flat the “ stair” spirals; and while the fact that he 
could continue talking throughout the novel and in Mr. Moritmer’s lively 
prose as well, seems credible at the time of reading, there are substantial 
doubts afterwards. The major criticism is that the atmosphere is laid 
on too thickly at times so that you begin to question it. There is a sus- 
picion of melodrama—which heaven forbid!—that spoils the particular 
effect Mr. Mortimer is making. Despite this, here is the classically shaped 
story to be found in the later novels; and here the background (it can 
only be Paris, though it is never stated) of Young men waiting. 


Father Goose came in 1951, again from Hart-Davis. It was awarded 
the James Tait Black prize in 1952. The description of it by Raymond 
Mortimer in the Sunday Times (18.3.51) is excellent: “I think that Mr. 
Mortimer reveals his personal quality and this is conspicuously original. 
So much so that I am flummoxed: I know how much I like its flavour, 
but never have I had a book so difficult to describe. . . . I am confident 
that Father Goose will be enjoyed by some of my friends—but by which? 
I foresee furious and futile discussions all over the country: “It’s deli- 
cious!”’ “ It’s pointless!” “‘ Have you no imagination!” “ You only pre- 
tend to like it,” etc. . . . The circumstances in which (the stories) are 
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told, shimmer with fantasy . . . the author seems to invent for the love of 
inventing.” The book is composed of two long stories told by two 
narrators (with the help of other agencies from time to time) linked by 
the audience and by complementary themes—the effect of magic in one, 
of mystery in the other. This audience is in no way the passive means 
to create the illusion of a story within a story, which perhaps the stranger 
was in the first novel. John Owl, Bluey and Father Goose are surely 
the strangest and most remarkable audience any storyteller can have had. 
You are never told who they are, what they are or where they come from; 
and once the initial bewilderment has passed you accept that they have 
come, miraculously, from the author’s head (and heart). Moreover they 
can form in your imagination as most real characters do, and it does not 
matter that they have no features, shape or origin. Certain it is anyway 
that Johnnie and Bluey are small or perhaps of average height, in com- 
parison with Father Goose. About him we are told two things in the 
text. Bluey says: ‘“ No, he’s not a scholar. He’s just a giant”; and 
shortly after, “ He’s more than just a bit big whatever else he may be... 
He’s over twelve feet high—sometimes more than that.” Maybe Bluey 
can be forgiven his wild imagination for the wonderful enormousness his 
picture suggests: a featureless (but not unkind) Father figure and like 
G. K. Chesterton, only far bigger. 

The stories are set in India where the extraordinary events they retail 
are at least likely: anyone who has read Kipling or A passage to India 
will be able to read Father Goose with his disbelief more readily sus- 
pended. Mr. Mortimer himself comments on this question of likelihood: 
“The probability of a story,” said Father Goose pompously, “ depends 
entirely on how you tell it.” As in the earlier novel, the style was straight- 
forward and again there were the tiny paragraphs, often of only one 
sentence. One reviewer found this trying: and it may be a result of the 
“ over-polishing, over-refining.” It does, however, speed up the rate of 
reading so that a particular emotion or effect is built up rapidly and 
effectively. Once or twice he is too conscious of his responsibility as a 
storyteller, and on one page he makes his characters worry about 
economy of words which they proceed to count. This kind of interrup- 
tion tends to create annoyance rather than the necessary impatience which 
all storytellers try to elicit; though doubtless it is interesting for the pro- 
fessional critic to read that “ counting words is a silly way of looking at 
literature.” For all these faults this was surely a most accomplished 
second novel. 

The third novel was Young men waiting, published this time by the 
Cresset Press, in 1952. It is not a wholly successful book, though it is 
ambitious and stimulating. The surface reality is more concrete than in 
the other two books—the café, the street and the world of the art 
student. The atmosphere is applied more expertly and with greater 
spareness—experience gained in writing Father Goose perhaps. The inner 
reality is wilder and less familiar still—the more so for the sharpness of 
the exterior world. The stranger appears again—this time an effeminate 
young man with a dog—and plays a more engaged part in the novel than 
did his predecessors in the others. The action follows from what the 
young man is and not from what he does; it is the fact not only that he 
is a stranger, but also a strange one in a city of strangers that leads Paco, 
Bull and O’Connell to become discontented with waiting. Edwin Muir 
wrote a penetrating top page review in the Observer (16.11.52): “ Inside 
the solid shapes of the characters, there is a busy swarm of private 
fancies, prejudices, distorted responses to life; a confused turmoil of 
unformulated emotion. But there is no communication or rather no 
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explicit communication: the words these solid shapes utter never matter 
.,. (the author) has a curious and searching imagination, an insight into 
the blind tumults of that incommunicably private part of our lives which 
the novelist rarely touches. He makes us see things which we find it wise 
or expedient to ignore. Nevertheless he would have moved us in a 
different way if he had made his characters articulate. It is hard to 
sympathise with feelings that cannot utter themselves, for utterance is a 
kind of freedom. And perhaps it is a simpler matter than Mr. Mortimer 
will allow.” 

It would be interesting to try to answer that last criticism by giving 
the book to a number of people, with some sensitivity, who have to eat 
out regularly alone, in the evening at a café. For them there is no com- 
munication, no freedom, and it might prove that they have a considerable 
sympathy for the emotion expressed in Young men waiting. Apart from 
that reservation, however, the criticism is a legitimate one. J. W. Lambert 
in the Sunday Times (23.11.52) wrote: “‘ Mr. Mortimer has an excessive 
fondness for expressive dots . . . his prose as such, of course, is perfectly 
straightforward,, but he always seems to be looking for more than can 
meet the clearest eye; and in (this book) sometimes sees double in the 
process. It establishes a singular talent still more firmly, though in itself 
it leaves a sense of baffled disappointment.” A comment here is that the 
clearest eye cannot see the mystery and the strangeness that lies behind 
the human personality and the physical world, and that it is perhaps the 
penalty Mr. Mortimer pays for attempting a vision few novelists contem- 
plate that his imaginative eye plays him false occasionally. All the same 
it is a disappointing book and perhaps the fault was not so much in Mr. 
Mortimer as in what he was trying to tell us. The dots of course left 
unsaid those things it was not necessary to say and again helped to speed 
up the action of the book—a most necessary device when most of the 
time is spent in waiting. As a novel of motives, obscure and: entangled 
motives, it is original and unusual; as a novel of ideas it is a distingushed 
failure. 

Mediterraneo was published in March, 1955, by the Cresset Press. It 
is a return to Father Goose and his two friends with a different scene as 
the title suggests, and with “bigger and better” technical methods of 
meeting the problems of storytelling. There is one story only this time, 
told in the same powerful, readable style and with a most enjoyable hero: 
Antonio Santiago Gomez. It may be that the vividness of his character- 
isation is the result of the continually debating, quarrelling “ voices” 
inside Antonio. Students of literature will have learnt about the internal 
monologue which Joyce and Virginia Woolf used. Here is the internal 
dialogue, humorous, revealing and sometimes quite out of control of its 
owner. Poor Antonio has a nagging wife and a scolding mother-in-law 
inside his head, spurring him to action—he is naturally inclined to lazi- 
ness—and to heroic deeds—he is not particularly brave either, contrary 
to popular imagination: for people think that gitanos are violent men, 
reckless and indifferent to their personal safety. Indeed, Antonios mur- 
dered brother was such a one, 

While this gitano is working out his troubles, Father Goose, Bluey 
and Johnny are having a holiday on a ship which is travelling (and is also 
stationary) along the Spanish coast about five miles out to sea. The three 
figures are just as argumentative and yet they remain inscrutably the 
same. Father Goose is most uncomfortable in his bunk, but this tells us 
nothing more than that he is still as big. Bluey is still insatiably hungry 
for a story and it is a debatable point whether he invents the drama of 
Antonio or whether he knows about it. Spain is the “scene juste,” to 
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coin a phrase, for Mr. Mortimer, as was India. May he not exhausi parts 
of the world where fantasy is a natural element like air and water! 

The newspaper strike occurred shortly after the book came out, and 
the reviews of it that appeared afterwards were of necessity brief. The 
Listener was not affected, however, and Sean O’Faolain wrote in it 
(3.3.55): “* Mr. Chapman Mortimer’s Mediterraneo is an outstanding 
book. The Common Reader will probably think it stylized and affected 
and it is a little stylized; but Mr. Mortimer is not posing, he is not writing 
as he does just to be clever, he knows what he is doing and with two 
rather grave qualifications [when he ‘ breaks the form badly’! it all 
builds up neatly and hangs together firmly, and we are left with a vivid 
sense of people, place and personality . . . it is an imperfect book, but 
my goodness, it shines like a rare, bright star through the thousand and 
one nights called ‘Current Fiction.’ ” 

If Mr. O’Faolain means by affectation and stylization a concern for 
technique and the presentation of the story rather than the story itself, 
then this is the criticism of all Mr. Mortimer’s critics, and it is an interest- 
ing one. For while a story may be entertaining, even gripping, it is gener- 
ally agreed that the story which has an additional quality such as the 
viewpoint or the morality or the style, is the better story. One may be 
a work of craftsmanship, the other a work of art. A demonstration of 
this would be to compare a representative long short story by Somerset 
Maugham, and The Old man and the sea by Ernest Hemingway. Mr. 
Mortimer’s stories have the additonal quality without doubt: but one can 
question whether he is not over conscious of the need for it and in his 
employment of it; and if he can integrate the purpose of his storytelling 
with the story itself, his development will be interesting and exciting. 
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